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The Finnish-Canadian Citiienship Project was 
organiied to teach English to older Canadians of Finnish descent in 
British Columbia. The 24 enrollees had between one and ten yiars of 
formal schooling, The Finnish Canadians use a dialect of English 
words with Finnish pronunciations that must be unlitrned in order to 
learn Inglish, The students established the course objectives and 
stipulated that they wanted tiachers who understood their special 
linguistic problems. Diagnostic interviews, using an audiovisual 
device to picture the speech patterns of teacher and student, were 
used to divide the class into three groups based on the level of 
fluency, The Berllti method was used, and teachers concentrated on 
sounds that present special difficulties for Pinns^-w, wh, ch, f, 2, 
th, During interviews at the last class, students were permitted to 
evaluati their experiences. Most reported an improvement in speaking 
ability and silf-confictnce and a loss of timidity in communicating 
with ■others in gi oups, ImplicationB of the program considered useful 
for adult educators includei (1) the wisdom of making initial 
contacts with participants through a person they trust, who 
understands the problims of the particular ethnic group; (2) the 
value of having the participants plan their own program; (3| the 
importance of arranging for a group to learn together; and (tt) the 
need for diagnostic sessions, (KM) . ■ 
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r^GMSI! FOR '^ni^p- c^NAniAKS: 

rni' I'lNXisH pRaiirr in rrttish (mipmiA " 

Itie pnst decade lias witnessed rapid prowth In prograjTis designed to tench 
"new" Canadians, especially adults, the language of their adopted countr>% 
Tliesc programs, which have sprung up under the aegis of Federal and Provincial 
governments, hear such titles as "Fnglish for New Canadians," "nnglish As A 
Second Language," and "Spoken Fnglish," With all this activity on behalf of 
'^ew" Canadians, scarcely any attention has been paid to "old" Canadians-- 
iimigrants who have lived here for periods ip to forty years in almost total 
linguistic and cultural isolation. " Caught up as many of us are in the mv'-th 
of the Canadian mosaic, wltii its implications of imity in diversity, we have 
overlooked the plight of these people hidden in their ethnic ghettoes, ITiay * 
are forgotten Canadians , 

How mczh do we of the dominant social groi^ loiow about their problems? 
Do we realize, for example, how dependency on the ghetto, wdth its devotion 
to the native language and its foreign life -styles, handicaps them when seeking 
employment or aspiring to better jobs? Are we aware that these paople cannot 
fulfil their roles as citizens, either in their o\m conmmiity or in the life 
of the nation? On a more personal level, they often have trouble coimunicating 
with their owti grandchildren, who quickly master English and may abandon their 
native language altogether. Tlie situation is exacerbated w^hen the youth mariy 
outside the ethnic group. And, of course, the older generation is barred 
from social contacts with their Fnglish -speaking neighbours. Such isolation, 
as Anderson and Niemi point out in Adult Education and the Disadvantaged Adu lt, 
'/breeds Insecivrity, timidity, md fear, which result in a reluctance to change.^' 



All these problonis had hocomo pressing concciTiii for a Rroup of "old"' 
CanaclicUis of Pinnish doscent rosidinp in the Lower Mainlnnd of British 
Coiimihia. (Xit of their need to lenm Hnglish, these 24 men and women, with a 
minister from the I.utheran Oiurch of /terica acting as a facilitator, orpanized 
themselves into a non-profit group called the >Iaple Ridge Finnish -Canadian 
Conmittee and sought help from Douglas College and the Maple Tddpe School 
District in designing a course in Fnglish, Tlie resulting Finnish-Canadian 
Citizenship Project was funded by grants from the Provincial Govemjnent and the 
Federal Department of the Secretary of State CCitizenship and Socia-l Development 
Branch)., In addition, the Finnish Kaleva Sisters and Brothers Lodge No. 27, 
Maple Ridge, gave a small grant to support the project, thus, it became 
possible to offer the course at a nominal fee to the participants. 

Backgroimd of Participaiits 

The 24 people who, enrolled consisted of 10 men ranging in age from 23 to 
72 and 14 women betoreen 28 and 70. Hie median age for the entire group was 55. 
Other demographic and socio-economic data revealed that 22 of the 24 people were 
bom in Finland, and that all but one had completed formal schooling there. Ilie 
exception was a Canadian-born Finn who had been educated here. Tlie amoimt of 
schooling varied from 1 to 10 years Cmedian 7 years] for the women and from 2 
to S years (median S years) for the men. As for residence, the women had 
lived in Canada from m to 44 years, and the men from 10 to 48 years. For both 
groups, the median number of years of residence here was 23 years. As anticipated, 
all the women classified themselves as "housewives.". The men were skilled 
tradesmen or semi-skilled labourers. 
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Dnta on memhership in community organizations shownd that 16 persons belonged 

to one or more organizations and thatj invnrinhlv, the^e wtre ethnic in nnturc. 

Mlio finding illustrates the phenoinenon whereby tliese people, alreadv isnlnted 

from Canadian society , turn imvard to the confines of the ethnic yhctto; AnltiOj 

writing as recently as 1969 ^ describes the situation thus: 

Hie conTnunity activities of Finnish -Canadians have retained an intensity 
and variety no longer seen in the Pirmish areas of the Mnited States. 
Both cultural and athletic intgrests flourish; the impressive annual 
Finnish-Canadian festivals are attended by thousands of Finns from all 
parts of the large cgimtr>% There is also some-^Flnnish publishing in 
Caiiada^ includiag three newspapers in the Finnish langiiage.^ 

This natural tendency to seek social and psychological security within the ethnic 

coimunity creates a cycle. As the inmigrant retreats from the new society ^ his 

isolation intensifies. His ^'differentness*' then beconies more obvious to himself 

and others J making ?iis isolation virtually complete. As Waisanen wites* 

In his own neighborhood^ with his omi social affairs , he w^as more easily 
persuaded to see himself as essentially different from those who were 
not of his kind, TTiis typical group-out phenoinenon ^ with its biases ^ 
stereotypes j and emotionai currents j further decreased inter-group contact. 
In effect, the immigrant becaire more visible. He could be identrfied - 
geographicaily as well as culturally. His foreignness acquired a physical 
dimension, and he was more easily placed in the social system. ^ 

Before one could assist the Finnish-Canadians participating in the British 

Colimibia project ^ it was in^ortant to find out how many had enrolled previously 

in an English language course, If sO| what had happened? If not, why not? One 

man liad attended a course offered in Vancouver, but had withdrawTi after a m.onthj 

complaining that he felt **restricted.** Another man and a woman had enrolled in 

a night school course, but had stopped attending because the tcnchcr seemed 

immindful of the special problems that beset Finns in pronoimcing nnglish words. 

Several individuals ^stio had not enrolled previously in classes gave reasons like 

pressures of w^Drk^ care of small children, and lack of opportimity, A few 

people confessed to being *lazyJ' Probably the real reason was that these 
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people had not previously perceived a need for EnRlish langiincjc instruction. 

It should he added that nnonp somo mcmbors oT the p.roiqi n ciinlcct had 
evolved wliich Kolehinainon doscribes as "a curious mixture of . . , hnclish 
words and Finnish pronimciation and which is know in the nnitod- States as 
"Finglish," Because the Finnish -Canadian inmigrants had mastered neither the 
...iglish alphabet nor the niles of pronunciation, this dialoct was incompre- 
hensible to their Hnglish- speaking neighbours. Worse, those who speak it believe 
that they have developed an easy substitute for English, a slang that, will help 
them cope with the new cultural setting. In fact, they have acquired some 
bad habits that must be unlearned if they liope to acquire even rudimentar>' 
facility in the language > Here are some exajiiples of how Fjiglish words are 
revised to agree with Finnish phonetic systems: 

■hospital - hospitalll; co-operative - cooperatiivl; farm.- farmi. 
Tlie corresponding Finnish words were "sairaala," "osuustQiminnallinen" and 
"maatalo."^ 

isiiat had awakened the Finnish -Canadians after all these years of living 
in Canada? my did this group, with no histor>' of recent participation in formal 
learning, suddenly desire a course in English? Investigations revealed that 
many second -generation Finns had married non-Finns, resulting in a communications 
breakdom between the older Finns and their daughters-in-law, sons-in-law, and 
grandchildren. Also, the hardworking Finnish men discovered that they were 
blocked from advancing in tlieir jobs because they spoke only broken Fnglish and 
could neither read nor ^a-ite it. Similar frustrations were CMperienced socially. 
Almost all inembers of the group acknowledged the efforts of non-Finnish people 
to establish neighborlv relationships, hut these had foundered; even Finns who 
knew some Fnglish had difficulty because of bad habits of pronuncintion and 
O lentence structure . 

ERIC 
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Course Plamiing 

Wliat were the expectations of this group that had initiated the FiniuHli- 
Canadian Citizenship Project? nirougli discussion in I'innish of their perceived 
needs with other I'innish people in the CQninunity, the group agreed that they 
wished to have an iinglish class that would: 

1, Help tiiem to speak he t tor, 

2, Allow them to learn as a group of people who knew each other. 

3, Give them an opportunity to discover what events and cultural 
activities are open to them as Finnish -Canadians residing in the 
Lower Mainland of British Colianbiat 

To accomplish these objectives, the group stipulated that they wanted teachers 

who understood their special linguistic problems, Tliey also wanted the instruction 

to tak© place in a setting in which they would feel comfortable. 

The latter condition was met whan persons from St. Paul's Lutheran Church 
in Maple Ridge agreed that the church could be used for classes . This setting 
was felt to be much less threatening than a schocl might be to people who had had 
little formal education and then only in the distant past. Also^ the church 
was the geographical center for participants residing in the conmunities of Maple 
Ridge and Pitt Meadows j forty miles east of Vancouver, 

The selection of the Wallen School of Languages to design and conduct the 
course satisfied the first condition, for the director was Finnish-born and 
experienced in providing instruction to many ethnic groups in a variety of 
languages* From these experiences, he had created two linguistic charts - one- 
which presented English sounds equivalent or similar to Finni.-h sounds, and 
another which showed English sounds having no counteipart in Finnish, It i? 
necessary to remark here that the two languages are completely lUirelated; the 
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Finnish language is a member of the Finno-Hgric sub-group of the Turco-Altai 
language family, while HnRlish helonss to thp fndo-nuro)vnn family of languages;. 
'Hie charts j though still in the developmental stnpe, proved uscrul to both 
teachers and students in analyzinp problems encomtored with spolscn l-nnliKh. 

Placement of Students 

Teachers and students early recognized the need for some kind of 
diagnostic tool to divide the 24 people as nearly as possihle into homogeneous 
, groups. So, prior to the first class, the Director of the Wallen School of 
Languages and a teacher organized a diagnostic session, interviewing each person 
for five minutes and recording the problems. These sessions revealed the 
complexity of the approaching task, especially as some students had developed 
bad habits of speaking English. Consequently, the Director and the teachers 
decided to set aside the first class for further diagnostic work. At this 
sassion, they introduced an audio -visual device which literally "pictured," or 
made visible on a screen, the speech patterns of teacher and student and enabled 
them to observe the contrasts. This device, called a Lingua-Scope and developed 
at the Wallen School, proved useful for noting difficulties in articulation, 
stress, and timing. 

In tlie fifteen-minute sessions, the staff learned that students experienced 
the f^eatest difficulty with the following sounds: 'V" fwall), "wh" (nowhere), 
'•ch" Cduirch), "f'' Cfifel,/'z" (lazy) , ''th" (thin) . Some of these problems 
can ho explained by referring to the Finnish alphabet, which contains none of 
these consonants: h, c, f, q, w, x and z. As for vowels, Hakulinen reports 
that Finnish "is the only language in which the frequency of vowels exceeds 
that of consonants." TTnis preference for vowels ;is also reflected in the large 
nimiber of diphthongs- -16, in addition to 8 vowels and 14 consonants. Further 
ERIC-;. 
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prob: ul articulation for the Firm learning Hnglish involve the absunce of 
sili • k^ttcrH and artUlos' in his native langiiage, 

vom the two diagnostic seHrfionsi it became apparent that throe levels of 

flue: existed within the group of 25 students. Hence ^ it was divided into three 

cla^' : beginning, intemediatej and advanced. The diagnostic sessions also 

indi; :ed that while teaching these older Canadians a working vocabulary ^ it 

woul.. 0 necessary to correct certain bad habits. Tliese were found to be similar 

to r: iems reported by Salman among the Finns in the United States: '-Errors 

in gr.-jiiar, omission of suffixes ^ confusion of the plural and singular ^ wrong 

7 

infl.:':ion of verbs and WTong negative constructions..." 

i.ach class was scheduled to meet twice weekly for twelve weeks ^ with each 
sesii;:; lasting 1 1/2 hours - a total of 36 class hours. The Direct Method 
(picr.cered by Berlitz) was selected as the teaching strategy^' that is, English 
onlv \:^.^ used in the classroom, and the teachers concentrated on sounds that 
presw:,: special difficulties for Finns. Content for the three classes was . 
dra\N^: from the Teacher Manual I for Accelerated Canadian English , 
Developed by the Ifellen School, the Manual en^hasizes spoken English in the context 
of various roles that an adult must perform* As one would expect, the three 
' clar^r^ proceeded at different rates. 
Eval .1 : ion 

valuation of the program was based on the throe objectives which had been 
set the group at the beginning, i.e, , 

1. llelp them speak better. 

2. Allow them to learn as a group of people vdio knew each other. 

3. Give them an opportunity to discover what events and cultural 
activities are open '^ them. 

ERIC 
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As mentioned earlier, the first obiDCtive was necesHnrily linkod to a 
cliagnosis of tlie problcris of the individual student, and led to his bainq placed 
in one of three classes, finch studpnt was evaluated daily bv his teacher and 
areas of difficulty were recorded. In addition, more detailed profjre.ss reports 
were made at re.cular intemils, charting his progress in sentence hiiiding, 
stress and intonation, articulation, and comprehension. At one of the last 
sessions, the Lingua-Scope was again used to repeat some of the diagnostic 
material presented early in the prograjn. B>- this ineaiis, the student could note 
his improvement over tJie twelve -week period. 

Finally, an interview schedule was administered to each student at the 
last class. The purpose was two-fold: to acquire from him the demographic and 
socio-economic data cited above and to permit him to evaluate his learning 
experience. Most students responded positively, with 17 of the 24 indicating 
that they were more willing to speak Biglish in shopping and other activities. 
Some conments were as follows: "I am willing to speak Fnglish with more 
self-confidence"; "I don't feel so nervous"; "I am no longer afraid to use 
English," Nine of the £4 reported that their English-speaking friends had 
noted an in^rovement in their^ptiken English. The remainder had not received 

■iff 

any feedback at the time the interview was conducted. 

The second objective was achieved imnediately: people who knew each 
other did meet together in groups. An interesting outcome of this interaction 
u-as that they lost some of their shyness and timidity. A fow students reported 
eNiieriencing "a great freedom." Others, in ex-pressing satisfaction with the 
learning experience, confesses, 'ive have even told our secrets." 

Because of the short duration of the proprain, the third objective--deslgned 
to transport the students, literally and figwatively, out of the confines of 

mc y 
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the ghetto--was only partly fulfillod. Hence, the next phase of instruction vvas 
planned specifically aroiind this objoctive. 

Tniplicat ions 

Miat has becii learned froni this project? First, it seems clcrir that the 
Finnish ^Canadians in it represent an imrietennined nimiber of forgot tcai Canadians 
with specific educational needs that are not being seri^ed by public or private 
programs of adult education, TTiese needs encompass much more than the ability 
to speak English, in order to acquire a job or to advance in it* \:o are talking 
about a whole conplex of life skills that will enable these older Canadians to 
function in CEmadian society- -assming their responsibilities as citizens while 
enjoying new social and cultural ^lenities. 

Hie Finnish-Canadian project also provided insights into the behaviour 
o£ one sajrple of an ethnic population. Obvious ly^ the descriptive nature of 
this study =does not land itself to generalizations sibout older members of 
ethnic groups. However, certain inplications may be of interest to adult 
educators and teachers: 

1. The wisdom, in m enterprise of this nature ^ of making initial contacts 
with participants through a person who is intimately associated with them and 
has their trust. He can fmction as a facilitator who imderstands the problems 
and belmviors of the ethnic group, and can intetpret their feelings to the adult 
educator. He,, in turn, can call upon the facilitator for help with a particular 
problenip such as difficulty in communicating a DiespBge to the group. Becaiise 

the group will probably attach Itself closely to the fnclli tutor, he must know 
and how to disengage himself so that the group will become independent. 

2. The value of having a group of people from an ethnic phetto plan their 
ovm program^ setting objectives in terms of their perceived needs, lliese 
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objectives can then form a'hasl.s on which to cvnluato the success of tlic program! 
Such involvement usunlly produces a feclinq of conmitment, v.-hich heljis to exp nin 
the high inotivntinn of the Finnish-Canadinn group, as manifested in their 
attendance record and their propress in lenminp nnqlish, 

3. 'ilie importance of arranping for n flroiip to lenni together. In the 
Finnish-Canadian project , this interaction among individual? ^vho were rajiiilior 
with each other *s problems and attitudes seemed to promote confidence in speaking 
Biglish. 

4* The in^ortance of giving a group the option of conducting classes in 
facilities other than a local school, The purpose is to reduce the anxiety of 
some participants with respect to formal learnings especially those whose 
youthful experiences in an authoritatian school system had been negative. If 
their perception of Fdult learning is skewed as a result, they will welcome an 
informal environjnent . In any casej it will probably be necessary for the teacher 
to take time to create a climate of trust. 

5. The need for diagnostic sessions in which to analyze problems, Hare^ 
such devices as audio tape recorders or VTR*s offer help to teachers and students 
alike* As noted earlier^ the Lingua-Scope proved useful in the Finnish-Canadian 
project for uncovering problems of articulation. It should be borne in mind that 
a device may alarm students because it appears to ''test" them, ITio teacher can 
reassure them by carefully Gxplaining the purpose, or positive values of n 
device, 

njrignostic sessions will normany take place on a one-to-ono bnsis hotween 
the teacher and the individual student, iWth should keep system^atic records on 
which to base the student's subsequent learning experiences, Tlie records will 
serve as constant checks against which teacher and student, can evalunte his " 
ErJc progress. 
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6» The need for nwareness on the port of teacher nnd student of 
similnrities and differences between the native lanfiunqe and the Iciniinniie heinfl 
learned. In the Finnish 'Canadian proiect, the chnrts coinmrinii and cnntrnstinft 
Finnish and nnglish sounds proved useful in locnting sources of difficulty in 
proniiiciation, 

7. The realization that people whose fomnl schooling lies far in the pa 
will have special problems, as opposed to people with more recent schooling. 
Regression, or the rttum to old mis takes -always a probleir. in the teaching'lea= 
process --niay loom larger, because bad habits have hecoine fixed over many vears. 
The situation requires patience on the part of both teacher and student. 



Dr, John A . Nieini, 

Associate Professor of Adult Educatior 
nie University of British Columbia 
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